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FIG. 1. LYCIAN TOMB AT TELMESSUS. THIS TOMB IS COPIED AFTER THE 
FACADE OF A TEMPLE. , 
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THE LYCIAN CITIES OF THE XANTHUS 
RIVER VALLEY 


By J. C. KEENE 


between the ancient countries of Caria 

and Pamphylia. Who the Lycians 
were and where they originated are ques- 
tions which have never been definitely settled. 
They are first mentionedinthe’Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, of 1400 B. C. as an eastern Mediter- 
ranean race. Herodotus (1:173) informs 
us that they were a group of migrating 
people from Crete who, under the leadership 
of Sarpedon, brother of Minos, settled on 
the southern coast of Asia Minor. During 
the Persian invasion under Harpagus, gen- 
eral of Cyrus, Lycia became nominally a 
Persian subject. Herodotus (1:176) pre- 
sents a vivid account of the Persian attack 
on the Lycian city of Xanthus and of the 
fierce love of country and city which made 
the warriors, when they saw that defeat was 
inevitable, shut up the women and children 
in the acropolis and destroy them by fire, 
while they attacked the mass of the Persians 
and were themselves destroyed, in the bat- 
tle. However, Lycia retained its own in- 


| YCIA lies in southwestern Asia Minor 





stitutions and customs under the Persian 
rule. 

As in all other seacoast sections of west- 
ern Asia Minor, Lycia was open to Greek in- 
fluence and many Greeks migrated into her 
cities, bringing with them the influence of 
Greek culture. During the time of Alexan- 
der this country was incorporated into the 
empire he had created. 

Under the Roman ascendancy, the cities 
of Lycia were again subject to attack—by 
Brutus—and the citizens of Xanthus once 
more emulated their illustrious predecessors 
and burned themselves in their acropolis. 
The Romans became the actual rulers of 
the country, but again the people retained 
their federal institutions as late as the time 
of Augustus. Under Claudius it was an- 
nexed to the Roman empire. 

The most important section of Lycia lay 
along the Xanthus river, whose valley is 
some forty-five miles long from its head- 
waters to where it empties into the sea. It 
varies in width from five to ten miles, and is 
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Fic. 2. Lycian TOMB AT TELMESSUS. 


bordered by two mountain ranges. On the 
east towers the Ak Dagh or White Moun- 
tain, anciently named the Massicytus, which 
has an altitude of more than 9,000 feet. On 
the west-is the ancient Cragus Range, almost 
a mile high in places. The valley itself is 
very fertile: agriculture is the sole employ- 
ment. 

Interest in the antiquities of Lycia cen- 
ters chiefly in the remains of its rock-tombs, 
which are still beautifully preserved in many 
cases and are unlike any other funerary 
monuments found elsewhere. These tombs 
are of especial interest in that they are built 
in imitation of the wooden houses of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country and there- 
fore indicate the types in which the Ly- 
cians lived. The tomb facades cut in 
the cliffs are almost without exception 
copies of such house- or temple-fronts. 
In the sarcophagus-tombs the connec- 
tion is not always so clear. In these cliff- 
tombs we find the heavy beams and cross- 
beams, wedges, and dovetails which would 
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naturally be used for house-building only 
in countries where there are plenty of lum- 
ber and heavy forests. This is still true of 
Lycia, even though the rest of the seacoast 
of Asia Minor is practically denuded of 
trees. Some storehouses were seen in our 
trip through this country which closely re- 
sembled in general construction the appear- 
ances presented by these homes of the dead. 

The interiors of the tombs consist 1n most 
cases of a square room rather roughly cut 
and having on its two sides and rear, beds 
cut into the walls. In some cases there is a 
slightly raised section of the rock where the 
head of the corpse would be laid. Fig. 2 
shows a tomb of average size, measuring 
200x200: cm. square and 150 cm. high. 
The three beds are each 75 cm. deep 
and 200 cm. long and are placed at a 
height of 70 cm. above the floor level. 
The facades of most of these tombs show 
two or more panels, only one of which, 
however, is the actual tomb-entrance. Or- 
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iginally it was arranged that the panel 
which formed the door could be slid in a 
groove provided for it, but most of the 
panels have now been broken in and the con- 
tents of the tombs have all disappeared. 

For the sake of clearness, each city vis- 
ited by the author will be described separ- 
ately as to the remains which are now to be 
seen there. This description must of neces- 
sity be very brief, as the purpose of this 
article is entirely descriptive and not at all 
critical. The cities visited were those of 
Telmessus, Cadyanda, Tlos, Pinara, Xan- 
thus and Patara. 

Telmessus lies on the west coast, separ- 
ated from the Xanthus valley by a spur of 
the Cragus Mountains. Its present Turkish 
name is Fethiye. Its only ruins of interest 
are the tombs, which are very striking. The 
most beautiful and imposing are those cut 
into the cliff. Behind the town rises a per- 
pendicular cliff on the face of which are cut 
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Fic. 3. SarcoPpHAGUS TOMB AT TELMESSUS. 
NovIcE THE LION HEADS PROJECTING OUT OF THE 
SIDES OF THE COVER. 

several fine temple-like tomb facades and 
many smaller ones. The cutting was made 
directly out of the rock itself. ‘The pillars 
and door panels are im situ, with the sur- 
rounding rock removed. Some of the larger 
ones have the stone removed from the tops 
and sides for the whole length of the tomb, 
so that except for being connected to the rock 
mass in the rear, they stand isolated, as in 
a cave. In some cases the pillars have been 
left suspended from the top. Some of them 
once had inscriptions in color, but these are 
now entirely illegible. Fig. 1 shows the 
largest of these tombs. Its great size can 
be appreciated when it is compared with the 
size of the person standing before it. 

Two especially well-preserved sarcopha- 
gus-type tombs are also to be seen here. 
They somewhat resemble storehouses with 
arched roofs, and it is quite possible that 
these shown in Figs. 3 and 4 are actual 
copies of buildings which existed at the time 
of their erection. The finely cut figures on 
these should be noticed. Even though the 
stone has become very rough, due to the 
action of the salt air over a long period of 
years, the figures still retain a certain sense 
of motion and are finely proportioned. The 
part of the tomb under the arched roof had 
been used for burial as well as the lower rec- 
tangular base. 
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Fic. 6. Tomes or Tros. 


Situated on a mountain top with a beau- 
tiful view westward down into Telmessus 
and the sea and eastward into the Xanthus 
River valley and the beginning of the Taurus 
Mountains, Cadyanda was probably the 
most northern of the ancient Lycian cities. 
The ruins found now on the top of its acro- 
polis appear to be Greek of the early Helien- 
istic period. The entire peak is covered 
with a great mass of cut stones. Through 
the middle of the ruins runs the stadium 
with remains of seats showing at intervals 
along its side. To one side of the stadium 
lies a heap of beautifully cut stones, some 
of which are decorated with fine triglyphs 
having the simplicity and beauty of the best 
period of the Doric. This’was probably a 
temple. On the opposite are the remains of 
the agora. This was a very large area. Sev- 
eral Hellenistic walls are still standing in it. 
Here we found two short Greek inscriptions, 
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FIGURES OF WARRIORS ARE VISIBLE ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE PRINCIPAL TOMB. 


one of which contained the name of the 
city. 

Below the agora stand the remains ot the 
theater. It is well preserved although some- 
what grown up in brush and trees. Its scena, 
which is entirely separated from the cavea, 
is a heap of cut stones, many fine triglyphs 
and pieces of architrave being in evidence 
among them. Its seats face towards Tel- 
messus and the sea, so that the spectators 
had a beautiful background for their dramas. 

Huge vaults connected by doorways exist 
beneath the city. These were probably sus- 
taining structures and perhaps were used also 
as storerooms and for drainage. Surround- 
ing the acropolis on its vulnerable sides is a 
very well preserved wall built of rectangular 
and polygonal stones and with gateways at 
intervals which gave access to the city. ‘The 
wall is double, in the Hellenistic style, but 
the stones are left with rough surface. 
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Where they meet, the surface has been cut 
down or sunken below the top to a depth of 
several centimeters so as to leave a sort of 
cushioned effect to the wall. 

Some five hundred feet below the top of 
the acropolis are the remains of a group of 
Lycian tombs, all except one of which have 
been broken apart by earthquakes. This 
solitary exception stands at a sharp angle 
on the side of a hill. It is of the typically 
Lycian type. On its one side is a well- 
executed representation of a man on 
horseback, his cloak flying, about to hurl 
his spear at an enemy kneeling before him 
on the ground who in his turn is defending 
himself with his spear. Beneath the horse 
is the figure of a third man, apparently dead. 
The opposite side of the tomb presents a 
figure of a man reclining on a couch, hold- 
ing a bunch of fruit and being waited upon 
by two slaves who stand at his feet. Both 


of these reliefs are nearly life-size and ap- 
pear to be purely Lycian. 

Southeast of Cadyanda and some twenty 
miles distant on the eastern side of the 
Xanthus valley rises a bold mass of rock 
out of the hillside leading up into the heights 
of the Ak Dagh. From a distance it is evi- 
dent that this would be a perfect location for 
the usual type of Greek acropolis. It is the 
site of ancient Tlos, one of the six most im- 
portant of the Lycian cities. The present- 
day ruins lie in two sections. On the top 
of the acropolis hill there is very little to be 
seen of the early city which stood there. 
Ruins of comparatively modern houses 
cover what ancient ruins once existed, al- 
though remains of walls can be seen at va- 
rious places on the hillside leading to the 
top. However, the eastern side, facing the 
mountain behind it, presents an almost per- 
pendicular face which is honeycombed with 








Lycian tombs, some of which are very well 
preserved and present fine inscriptions in 
Greek on their cross-beams and _ panels. 
(Figs. 6, 7, 8.) Some of the inscriptions 
are in alternate lines of blue, red or yellow, 
each letter having been colored after it was 
cut. These are funeral inscriptions and most 
of them contain the name Tlos. ‘The most 


Fic. 8. A ¥FOUR-PANELED TOMB AT TLOS. 


interesting tomb in this cliff has a front of 
Ionic pillars, behind which is a sort of ante- 
chamber or portico with the tomb entrances 
proper cut into its rear wall. On the left 
wall of this portico is a fine carving in high 
relief of Bellerophon on his winged horse 
Pegasus standing over the figure of the con- 
quered Chimera. ‘This is especially inter- 
esting since Bellerophon is supposed to have 
been at one time king of Lycia. Other rep- 
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resentations of animals appear above the 
doors of the tombs. 

Behind the acropolis hill and approached 
by an ancient Roman road leading from the 
acropolis lie the remains of what was evi- 
dently the Roman city. A great wall made 
of very large rectangular stones and with 
finely constructed archways still intact faces 
the valley below and guarded the city which 
once lay behind it. (Fig. 9.) The buildings, 
of which many walls are still standing, are 
all made on the typical Roman scale. What 
they once were it is now very difficult to de- 
termine but it seems certain that they must 
have been castles or public buildings, judg- 
ing by their great size and massive construc- 
tion. Higher up the hill stands the theater. 
It is interesting to note here that although 
the scena is entirely separated from the 
cavea of the theater, as in the Greek theater, 
it is obviously Roman. The great arches 
used to support the seats, the large stones 
and especially the figures in relief in the 
scena decoration, including those of Roman 
eagles, leave no doubt on this point. The 
building is still quite complete but is so badly 
grown up in trees and bushes that it is al- 
most an impossibility to make the circuit 
of the seats. The scena is still partly stand- 
ing and contains many pieces of high relief. 
Behind the theater we found a small piece of 
stone bearing an inscription in Lycian char- 
acters. This was the only Lycian writing 
we found in the city. 

From the city an ancient road leads down 
into the valley. It is lined with sarcophagi, 
some of which appear to be Roman. On 
its side we found a pedestal containing a 
long Greek inscription. In the later walls 
built about the city we found several Greek 
inscriptions on blocks which had been used 
as building material. 

Pinara lies at a distance of about twelve 
miles from Tlos, west and slightly south of 
it and on the opposite side of the Xanthus 
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River. Here, as at Tlos, the place is clearly 
marked by a very prominent hill standing 
out before the Cragus range of mountains. 
However, unlike Tlos, the city here lies at 
the foot of the hill rather than on its top. 
This hill is very peculiar in shape, being 
roughly cylindrical with a flat top. The na- 
tives claim that its sheer faces, which are 
about three or four hundred feet high, can- 
not be climbed. The cliff which faces the 
Xanthus valley is entirely honeycombed with 
rectangular tombs. At places there are as 
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city. These tombs are all Lycian with the 
usual cross-beams and panels. Some are 
especially well preserved. Many have in- 
scriptions in Lycian characters in two and 
three colors. Some tombs here, as at Tlos, 
have porticoes separating the columns of the 
facade from the entrances into the tomb- 
chambers. On the sides of some of these 
porticoes inscriptions are noticeable although 
most of them are illegible. One tomb here 
is of considerable interest. The end-walls 
of its portico have four panels representing 





Fic. 9. THe ROMAN CITY WALL AT TLos. THE 
GrouND. THE AK DacH 


many as a dozen placed directly below one 
another and looking like nothing so much as 
the cross section of an elevator shaft. 
There are hundreds of these tombs in the 


_cliff. Practically all of them are undeco- 


rated and appear to have belonged to the 

poor of the city. All seem to be empty. 
The burial ground for the wealthy was 

centered principally on the cliffs below the 


GATEWAYS CAN BE SEEN IN THE CENTRAL FORE- 


TOWERS IN THE REAR. 


in relief the city as it looked at the time they 
were cut. These show clearly its battle- 
ments, walls and tombs, but are now consid- 
erably damaged. 

The remains of the city buildings are very 
extensive, lying on several small hills at the 
foot of the cliff, but aside from the theater 
they are all only heaps of rocks which have 
been shaken down by earthquakes and have 
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Fic. 11. LyctIaAN TOMB SURMOUNTED BY BULL'S 
HORNS AT PINARA. 


lost all semblance of what they originally 
had been. The ground is strewn with blocks, 
capitals, columns, tiles, pottery and bits of 
glass. On one or two blocks we found faint 
remains of inscriptions in Greek but these 
were so badly worn as to be entirely illegible. 
Built among these ruins are to be seen some 
of the arched-roof sarcophagus-type tombs. 
Fig. 11 shows a different type of cliff-tomb 
which we found only here. It is surmounted 
with a pair of bull’s horns. Occasionally 
houses are now to be seen in this locality on 
the top of which is attached a pair of horns 
for decorations, and it is therefore no sur- 
prise to find the same thing in the tomb 
decorations. 

The theater, although very small, is still 
very beautiful, and well-preserved. The 
scena, which might have been built of wood, 
has entirely disappeared, but the seats are 
practically intact with the parados on each 
side still in place. The manner in which the 
stones forming these were cut is very inter- 
esting. 

South of Pinara on the top of a small hill 
standing at the edge of the Xanthus river lie 
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the ruins of the famous city of Xanthus, 
sometimes called the chief city of Lycia. 
Most of its best monuments were removed 
during the middle of the last century to the 
British Museum, but even so its present re- 
mains are of great interest. The ancient 
road leads through the remains of a Roman 
archway to the theater, which is again small 
but quite well preserved. On its one edge 
stand two great tombs, each some six or 
seven meters high. One is a Lycian sar- 
cophagus-tomb set on a large base. The 
other, the remains of the famous “Happy 
tomb”, is of a type which appears here only 
among the cities in the Xanthus valley. It 
is an obelisk with a large flat top, the edges 
of which extend outwards considerably and 
protect the shaft. Just how this type of 
tomb evolved and from what it was copied 
is an unsolved question, though it may have 


Fic. 12b. LycrIAN TOMB ON PEDESTAL AT XANTHUS. 
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Fic. 14. LycIaANn INSCRIPTION ON FALLEN PEAK OF 
OBELISK AT XANTHUS. 


been copied from the tower of a guard 
house. The best example of this type is the 
one shown in Fig. 13. There is a tomb- 
chamber just below the top, lined with slabs 
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Fic. 16. ROMAN TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT PATARA, 


of marble. At the base of the shaft are two 
large tomb-chambers. 

One of the most interesting monuments 
for the archaeologist is the great obelisk 
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_ which stands before the theater. On its four 

{ sides it is entirely covered with a Lycian in- 
scription, most of which is beautifully pre- 
served. Its height at the present time is 315 
cm., width 170 cm., and thickness 150 cm. 
{Its peak has broken off and lies half buried 
in the ground at its foot. 





The ruins of many buildings and well- 
preserved walls are on every hand, most of 
them only piles of stones. Many city walls 
built of polygonal stones are constructed at 
various places for defence. The eastern hill- 
side was at one timé the cemetery of the city 
and is covered with rock-cut tombs and 
Lycian sarcophagi, some of which are al- 
most entirely buried by the ground which 
has been washed down upon them. The side 
of one shows a rather stiff representation in 
relief of two lions attacking a bull (Fig. 
15), a favorite theme in Lycian sculpture. 
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Just east of the mouth of the Xanthus 
river, situated on the sea coast, is the site of 
ancient Patara. Having been so easy of 
access from the sea it was the most com- 
pletely Romanized of this group of Lycian 
cities and has almost nothing Lycian re- 
maining in it. We found oniy one Lycian 
tomb, a sarcophagus. At the time of St. 
Paul this was apparently a flourishing city 
and we know the apostle was a visitor here 
(Acts XXI:1). 

The approach to the city passes by the 
ancient harbor, now almost entirely over- 
grown with rushes. Several buildings which 
may have been guard houses, lie ruined on 
its edges. The city proper is entered through 
a triple-arched Roman gateway which is ex- 
cellently preserved. Beyond this lie the 
ruins of the city in a swamp impenetrable 
at all times except summer. Even then it 
is extremely difficult to make one’s way 
through it because of the dense, coarse grass 
and bushes. Very large buildings lie all 
about and in this swamp, their walls still 
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Fic. 15. Retrer on LycIAN TOMB AT XANTHUS SHOWING TWO LIONS ATTACKING A BULL. 
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standing to nearly their original height. 
Some of these may have been gymnasiums 
or palaces. One rather small, beautifully 
preserved one seems to have been a Corin- 
thian temple, with capitals and architrave 
still in place. 

The best preserved building here is the 
theater, which is situated on the side of a 
small hill facing away from the sea and 
towards the city. One side of it is covered 
by sand brought down by the river. The 
cavea is divided into two sections by a broad 
diazoma and a second diazoma divides the 
tiers of seats from the orchestra. The pro- 
scenium is well preserved, its walls still 
standing to a height of about four meters or 
more. On its eastern walls is a very long, 
excellently preserved Greek inscription, indi- 
cating that the theater was built by Velia 
Procula, daughter of G. Velius Titianus, 
which would place it about 145 A. D. It is 
noteworthy here as in the Roman theater at 
Tlos that the scena is entirely separated 
from the cavea. 
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Tue Acorn. By James CRAwForD THOM. 


THE GELLATLY COLLECTION 


By RaLpH SEYMourR and ARTHUR STANLEY Riccs 


By a deed of gift signed respectively by John Gellatly and Charles G. Abbott, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the John Gellatly Collection of works of art in June of 1929 became the property of the United States 
National Gallery of Art. Four years later, April 30, 1933, the collection came to the capital. Six weeks were 
required for its proper installation. It was opened for public inspection June 23, 1933, and since that time 
has been visited by thousands. The collection comprises more than 1640 items in the fields of painting, sculpture, 
glass, enamels, jewelry, textiles and furniture. Of the 142 American pictures, 104 are oils, 22 water colors, 12 


pastels and four are siloerpoint, pencil and charcoal. 


The following article, originally written by the trusted 


adviser and assistant to Mr. Gellatly, constitutes the first detailed description of the collection, as the reproductions 
which illustrate it form the first adequate graphic presentation of the Collection in any American periodical. 


YING in a glass-topped case in the vast 
halls of the United States National 
Gallery of Art is a small and not too 

important landscape by the American painter 
J. Crawford Thom. Around and above it 
on all sides hang and stand other paintings 
and all the wealth of artistry that goes to 
make up the Gellatly Collection. But to Mr. 
Gellatly, and to those who have seen his 
gathering of years and know the tale, the 
little landscape is The Acorn, from which 
slowly sprouted the mighty oak of beauty 
whose branches in all the flourishing arts 
now overspread it. The picture was Mr. 
Gellatly’s first purchase, many years ago, 


and his pride of ownership stimulated him 
to the acquisition of all his later treasures. 
He used to say it was his ruin as well as his 
beginning as a connoisseur, since the Collec- 
tion seriously impaired his finances. 

Like many other collectors, Mr. Gellatly, 
whose life is more or less of a mystery, 
began with this not important singie paint- 
ing, and as his taste and desires developed, 
branched out into many fields of art. In 
consequence, his acquisitions are curiously 
marked by several tendencies. One of the 
most notable of these was his evident wish to 
gather as many as possible of the works 
of given artists. The result is that the 
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Tue Necxiace. By THomas WitMER DEWING. 


National Gallery is now the possessor of 
enough examples of the work of some of 
our foremost painters to afford the student 
an unexcelled opportunity to study the 
imaginative capacity and thinking of the 
artist in each instance as well as his execu- 
tion of his emotional yearnings. Somewhat 
of a mystic himself, Mr. Gellatly succeeded 
in gathering no less than seventeen can- 
vases by Ryder in a group which probably 
has no equal as showing the characteristics 
of this eminently contemplative and empiric 
painter. The Ryders include the famous 
Jonah and the Whale, Christ Appearing to 
Mary, The Flying Dutchman and others of 
the same quality. Because of the character 
of the execution, none of these paintings re- 
produce sufficiently well in hali-tone to do 
justice to the originals. This group as a 
whole was Mr. Gellatly’s favorite, though to 
the beholder not particularly interested in 
mysticism, it is doubtful if it can compare in 
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solidity with some of the other groups by 
men less given to purely imaginative works 
for which no canons exist. Yet always 
Albert Ryder’s work has its own strong, if 
somewhat indefinable, appeal. 

Abbott Thayer, the quiet beauty of whose 
imposing canvases strikes an unforgettable 
note in a more hasty age, is represented by 
no less than twenty works, among which is 
the great In Memoriam, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. It is unfortunate that this great 
canvas bears a copyright notice. The Li- 
brary of Congress seems unable to trace 
ownership of the copyright, and the paint- 
ing, consequently, cannot be reproduced. It 
is regarded, both here and abroad, as one of 
the artist’s major works. Included in this 
group are the equally noted Virgin En- 
throned and My Children. It is fashionable, 





Harr Drapep Ficure. By Assort H. THAYER. 








Vircin EntHRONED. By Apzorr HEnpERSON THAYER 
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of course, to ridicule the Academicians and 
to scoff at the lifelessness of their work. 
Thayer’s monumental figures and the slow 
rhythms which distinguish all of them are a 
target for this sort of modernistic abuse; 
but a little thoughtful study of his work in 
this collection reveals a quality of mind and 
a serenity of expression that rise above the 


quality in the bared torso Velazquez put into 
his figure of Bacchus in the Borrachos. 

By way of contrast, the next two of Mr. 
Gellatly’s favorite painters run the gamut 
of both emotional and zxsthetic expression. 
Hassam, with his fifteen examples of vivid 
impressionistic landscapes and sea views, 
seven in oils, six in water-color and two in 
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A Corner oF THE GELLATLY COLLECTION. 


trivialities and hastiness which carp at him. 
The imposing Virgin Enthroned is typical in 
this respect, and the marvelous naturalness 
of the adoring children, the calm and confi- 
dence of the seated Virgin, are a useful les- 
son to any oncoming painter. The less in- 
teresting but powerful study entitled Half- 
Draped Figure is equally masterful in its 
technical aspects, with something of the 
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pastel, is as far from Thayer in imagination 
and execution as one master painter can be 
from another. Hassam has always con- 
cerned himself with light: the sparkle of the 
sun on dancing blue water, the vivid con- 
trasts and tonal values of bright gardens and 
sweeping vistas, the sap of life at full flow, 
with a sense of vigor and motion the direct 
antithesis of Thayer’s studied poise and rest. 
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Portrait oF Mrs. JoHN GELLATLY, FORMERLY WERTHEIMER. By JoHN SINGER 
Miss Eprta Rocers. By ELEANor GREATOREX. SARGENT. 


On Tue Dunes (LApy SHANNON AND Kitty). Heap oF AN O_p Man. By Frank DvuvVENECK. 
By James J. SHANNON. 











Thomas W. Dewing’s seventeen pictures, 
after the robustness of Hassam, come steal- 
ing into our minds like the cool, evanescent 
shapes rising from fog in the early morning. 
Here is no manifestation of brute force, 
either massive or passive, but a slim, delicate 
fragility of composition that seems brittle 
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ceptions. The hand that rendered these psy- 
chological portraits never fumbled; the eye 
that directed these harmonies in low key was 
sensitive in the extreme to delicacy and 
subtlety. Most etherealized of all the Dew- 
ing group is an exquisite silverpoint portrait 
head, so subtle, so finished that its cool, 





A Detatm, oF THE GELLATLY COLLECTION. 


until one realizes the perfect solidarity of 
both color and line, and the genius with 
which harmony has been attained. Dewing’s 
graceful women and girls are spiritualized, 
refined until they are as aloof from the con- 
cerns of today’s world as were the Greek 
goddesses of pre-Hellenistic days, before the 
sculptors succumbed to the lure of the essen- 
tially lovely in human form. Yet there is 
nothing abstract or fuzzy about these con- 
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remote beauty makes one gasp. And then, 
almost as by a miracle, the same painter 
could turn out a tremendous circular decora- 
tion for the dome of the old Imperial Hotel 
in New York, where it remained high above 
the scurrying life on the floor, detached, 
lovely, unconcerned, until the hotel was torn 
down some years ago. 

The fifth of Mr. Gellatly’s especially fa- 
vored painters was John H. Twachtman, 
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ARRANGING THE TuLips. By Gart MELCHERS. 


who is represented in the collection by an 
even dozen canvases divided about equally 
between oils and pastels, all sympathetic and 
subtle in their handling of nature in the 
open. With the eighty-four canvases by 
these five men alone, the Gellatly Collection 
constitutes a group unique in quality in 
American art, and so amazingly varied in 
both subject matter and technique as to rank 
exceedingly high in importance. The hang- 
ing has also been very well done, with the 
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result that every picture presents its full 
values, light conditions considered. 

It is interesting to the visitor, after a gen- 
eral survey of the Collection, to strike the 
balance between the whole groups such as 
those already indicated, and some of the 
single examples on the Gallery wails, or the 
smaller groups of two or three works. As 
these are hung apart, they give the effect of 
being alone. The list is headed, naturally, 





My Davucuter Giapys. By Irvinc R. Wines. 
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by John Singer Sargent’s hard and bril- 
liant portrait of Miss Betty Wertheimer. 
Whether or not Sargent was unsympathetic 
to his sitter, the canvas is showy in the ex- 
treme, and the ugly chord in the neck makes 
one wonder if Sargent at times adopted the 
motto of Velazquez when it suited him to 
do so. 
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The late Gari Melchers who, as chairman 
of the National Gallery of Art Commission, 
was responsible for the offer of the Collec- 
tion to the Gallery, has three very strong 
and widely differing oils in the group. The 
Dutch genre study, Arranging the Tulips, 
reproduced here, is characteristic of Mel- 
chers’ remarkable handling of color and the 





Tue Sprnet. By THomas Witmer DeEwine. 


Striking the antipode from Sargent’s 
work are the two canvases by J. J. Shannon, 
R.A., for so mary years London’s favorite 
portrait painter, though an America} by 
birth. In the present collection both Shan- 
nons are double portraits, and show Lady 
Shannon and their daughter, considerably 
sentimentalized, but beautifully painted, and 
treated from the psychological standpoint 
with deep sympathy. 
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profundity of his understanding of types. It 
is perhaps a commentary on the greater 
appreciation of art by the general public in 
Europe, that Melchers for many years prior 
to his death a year or more ago was regarded 
there as the outstanding figure in American 
painting. Washington is fortunate in being 
able to add three first class specimens of his 
work to its already fine group. 

Standing out from the wall beside the 
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Derat, oF THE GELLATLY COLLECTION, SHOWING ANCIENT STAINED GLASS AND WOOD CARVINGS. 
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doorway giving admittance to the rooms 
housing this Collection is Irving Wiies’ full 
length portrait of John Gellatly. Dreaming 
perhaps of his treasures, Mr. Gellatly is 


Portrait oF JoHN Getiatiy. By Irvine R. 
WILes. 


shown as a pensive elderly gentleman dressed 
in white, entirely absorbed in something far 
removed from the beholder. The dark jewel 
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Water Liry. Water Coror. By Jonn La Farce. 


on his right forefinger and the loosely held 
cigarette he has forgotten to light add their 
touches of character to this brilliant study 
of a man the workings of whose mind can 
best be understood by consideration of his 
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French SuHip Moper, asout XVIItH 


devotion to the curious Ryders in the next 
room. This particular painting was never 
a part of the Gellatly Collection. The 
painter had not parted with it when Mr. Gel- 
latly died, and later presented it to the 
National Gallery as his own token of appre- 
ciation for what his sitter had accomplished 
for American art. Another Wiles, My 
Daughter Gladys, is however, part of the 
Collection, and even more convincing than 
its companion piece. The strikingly lovely 
young woman is presented simply and with 





CENTURY. LENGTH OF HULL 94 INCHES. 


the greatest naturalness, in an easy, graceful 
pose. The treatment of the eyes is espe- 
cially admirable, and the harmonious com- 
position and low keyed palette make for an 
exceptionally appealing study. Exponents 
of the rough or sloppy textures of many 
newer works might profit by the renderings 
here. 

Among the artists whose representation 
in the Collection is either confined to single 
canvases or small groups, John La Farge has 
three small pictures, one ot which, Watef 
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Lily, is a delicate and sensitive study of that 
rather stiff flower. In subtiy flexible han- 
dling of water color, this is very nearly the 
finest small picture in the entire showing. 
Another remarkable single piece is Frank 
Duveneck’s Head of An Old Man. This is 
a mere sketch, a study for another work, but 
the firm and masterly touch, the straight- 





ByZANTINE NECKLACE OF THE VITH cENTURY, A. D. CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES. 


Miss ~Greatorex has admirably conveyed 
Mrs. Gellatly’s sweetness of nature, and Miss 
Cassat gives a charming little girl of roguish 
expression, painted in her familiar manner. 

Other outstanding single canvases include 
a Blakelock of fine quality and typical char- 
acter in Indian Encampment; a Jerome 
Myers, Playground Pleasures, which has the 





OF GOLD AND COLORED 


MOSAIC, OVERLAID ON MOTHER-OF-PEARL AND MOUNTED IN GOLD DISCS DECORATED WITH GOLD FILIGREE. 


forwardness of presentation and the mascu- 
line vigor of the painter infuse the rough 
draft with a boldness that reveals both the 
individuality of the artist and the charac- 
teristics of the Munich School at their best. 
It is a stark head, unrelieved and without 
artifice. 

Two pictures by women, Mrs. Gellatly, by 
Eleanor Greatorex, showing the first wife of 
the collector as a gentle, kindly spirit, and 
Young Girl in Green Bonnet, by Mary Cas- 
sat, A. N. A., are distinctly feminine in the 
presentation of their respective subjects. 
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suggestion of tapestry in its depiction of 
children playing about the city streets ; Frank 
Benson’s 1896 Shaw Prize canvas Summer, 
remembered for its fine decorativeness; a 
head by Whistler: figures by Copley, Brush, 
Weir, Davies and others ; and landscapes and 
marines, some of them of decidedly unusual 
quality, by such men, to name a few only, as 
Homer, Inness, Bogert, Bohm, Paul Dough- 
erty, J. Francis Murphy and John Noble. 
Three miniatures grace the collection of 
American painting. Edward Greene Malbone 
has a portrait of Mr. Lawrence of Boston, 























A BRONZE SACRIFICIAL VESSEL WITH RARE SILVERY 
PATINA. CHINESE: CHou Dynasty, 1122-285 
B. 








Kwan-Yin, Goppess oF Mercy. CHINESE: SUNG 
Dynasty, 960-1260 A. D. 





8 CANTEEN Borrie oF GoLD, SHOWING THE IMPERIAL 
EMERALD CuP, FORMERLY THE PROPERTY OF JAHAN- Dracon. CHINESE: T’aANG Dynasty, 618-907 
crr, Mocut Emperor oF Deut, 1560-1627. 
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Iranian XVITH CENTURY WORK. 
Lert: Pyx oF JASPER AND CARNELIAN, RICHLY 
ENCRUSTED WITH PEARLS AND ENAMELS. 


CENTER: SQUARE OF JASPER, WITH GOLD AND 
JEWELS, AND A SINGLE DROP PEARL AT BASE. 


Ricut: LAMP JEWEL, WITH ENAMEL, PEARLS, AND 
OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, USED TO CONTAIN PER- 
FUME. 

and Lucia Fairchild Fuller shows two 
examples. In this connection a small collec- 
tion of eyes in miniature are shown. 

A few American sculptors are also repre- 
sented: The Mystery of Life, a marble by 
George Grey Barnard; a silver figurine by 
Daniel Chester French; bronzes by Henry 
Linder; a terra-cotta and a bronze by St. 
Gaudens, the latter being the model for the 
large Diana which once graced the old Mad- 
ison Square Garden tower in New York. 

Mr. Gellatly’s love of the beautiful in art 
did not stop with the work of American 
artists. There are 22 foreign paintings of 
various periods. A notable Rubens is the 
portrait of his first wife Isabella Brandt and 
their son Albert, from the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough’s collection in Blenheim Palace, Eng- 
land; a strong head of the Marchesa Catta- 
neo, by Van Dyke; a composition by Pia- 
zetta, The Magic Mirror; studies for murals 
and other paintings by Puvis de Chavannes ; 
and some early primitives of great beauty. 

Still in search of beauty, Mr. Gellatiy ex- 
panded his field and reached out to other 
forms. His choice went back to Egyptian 
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art of the XVIIIth Dynasty—necklaces, 
amulets and jewelry, among which may be 
seen interesting specimens in gold, glass and 
faience. Then centuries are skipped, and 
we find a magnificent collection of Syrian, 
Egyptian and Arabic glass of beautiful 
forms and still more iridescent coloring. 
Chinese art is well shown by ceramics, 
bronzes, and wood. Outstanding in this 
group is the more than life-size figure in 
polychrome wood, of Kwan-Yin, the Chi- 
nese Goddess of Mercy, seated in hieratic 
pose, the position of “Royal Ease”. ‘This 
figure is of the Sung Period, 960-1279 A. D. 

Sixteen faded yet still brilliant temple 
cave frescoes, excavated by Prof. Von Le 
Cog in Turfan, China, are of the ninth cen- 
tury, A. D., and, though fragmentary, show 
vivid color and rhythm in their composition. 

The early and late Italian and French 
Renaissance are represented in the collection 
by objects of rare beauty. French and Ger- 
man Gothic figures of ecclesiastical design 
are seen in marble, stone, and wood. ‘The 
English Nottingham School of alabaster 
shows a large and rare figure of the four- 
teenth century. 

The art of East India is also represented, 








IrantiaAN XVItH CENTURY JEWELS. 
Lert: GoLD AND ENAMEL WITH DROP PEARLS AND 
RUBIES. 
Center: GOLD WITH EIGHT LARGE PEARLS AND 
RUBIES. 
Ricut: RELIGIOUS PENDANT, WITH THREE DROP 
PEARLS. THE CHRIST IS OF ENAMELED GOLD; 
THE PILLAR CUT FROM AN EMERALD. 
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showing the magnificence of the Mogul 
Emperor through a small but personal col- 
lection. A great emerald cup, once the 
property of Jahangir, Mogul Emperor of 
Delhi, will intrigue the visitor. This famous 
cup, which is delicately carved inside and 
out in geometrical design, reposes next to 
the ruler’s large jade cup. The emerald cup 
is cut from a single emerald and weighs 475 





CENTER: 
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JEWEL PENDANT OF GOLD ENCRUSTED WITH JEWELS OVER TWO BAROQUE PEARLS, REPRESENTING 





Jahangir’s throne carpet, a textile of rich 
but subdued coloring interwoven with gold 
and silver threads, is included in this group. 
Earlier Indian art of the eighth and tenth 
centuries A. D., in the form of stone sculp- 
ture, is also on display. : 

A German tapestry dating from 1470-80, 
its colors bright and richly preserved, de- 
picts a crucifixion. It comes from Salzburg, 


A Triton. ArrriputTeD To CELLINI. ITALIAN, XVITH CENTURY. 
Sme Pieces: Two GOLD ENAMELED FIGURES REPRESENTING WINTER AND AUTUMN. BASES OF CRYSTAL AND 


comp. ITaLnian, XVITH CENTURY. 


carats. The legend that surrounds it is that 
Jahangir, being a lover of potent drink, took 
all his libations from the large jade cup. His 
wife, Nur Jahan, wishing to break him of 
his intemperate habits, presented him with 
the emerald cup, and, so the story goes, ob- 
tained the desired result. 


Ss - 


Austria, and for many years formed a part 
of the treasure preserved in the treasury of 
the Cathedral of SS. Rupert and Virgil. 

Medizval art is shown in rich reliquaries 
and other objects fashioned in copper and 
richly decorated in the thirteenth century 
champlevé enamels of Limoges. 
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Antedating these medieval enamels in 
early Christian art by several centuries is the 
Christian necklace excavated at Akhim, 
Egypt. This is unique of its kind. Fifteen 
gold medallions are chained together, each 
decorated on its outer rim with delicate fili- 
gree work. In the center medallion is the 
Christ, with a cruciform nimbus. The six 
medallions on each side show the disciples, 
the two end medallions, the Constantinian 
cross. The portraits of Christ and the dis- 
ciples and two crosses are composed of mo- 
saic glass overlaid on a background of pearl. 
This unique Christian necklace dates from 
about the sixth century A. D., and was in all 
probability a gift from a Christian ruler of 
Byzantium to one of the early fathers or 
prelates of the Copts. 

Jewels of the Italian Renaissance form a 
unique display in the Gellatiy Collection and 
are seen in a separate case in the main gal- 
lery. The Triton pendant of gold and 
baroque pearls and incrustation of gems is 
said to be the work of Cellini. Other beau- 
tiful specimens may well be conceded to be 
of his school. Many reliquaries and pen- 
dants in this group are of religious signifi- 
cance. 

A gold and enamel snuff box incrusted 
with diamonds is of Russian origin, and was 
given to Gregory Orloff by Catherine the 
Great, of Russia, in recognition of the part 
he played with his brothers in engineering 
the coup d’état that put her on the throne. 
The enamels surrounding the sides and cover 
of this box depict this famous historical 
event. The panel on the bottom bears the 
Imperial cipher. This box is of a much 
later date than the other jewels displayed, 
but is of historical interest. Some of the 
pendants of the sixteenth century hold an- 
tique cameos. The majority of these jewels 
are of Italian origin, though some are of 
Spanish, English, German, and Austrian 
provenience. 
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Returning to medizval objects, the leaded 
glass in the Gellatly Collection is worthy of 
especial notice. There are assembled nine 
pieces, dating from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century. In this group are included 
examples of French, English, and Flemish 
glass showing the rich coloring employed by 
the master workers of those periods. 

There are also many examples and 
periods of glass, from early Egyptian to 
modern Venetian. Mr. Geliatly loved the 





Lert: SILVER STATUETTE, BY DANIEL CHESTER 
FRENCH. 

Ricut: HERAKLES FIGURINE, CAST IN SILVER. 
XVItH cENTURY ITALIAN WORKMANSHIP, AT- 
TRIBUTED TO CELLINI oR ANTICO. 


beauty and delicacy of glass, and in tne prog- 
ress of his interest in it, he eventually turned 
to the rare Chinese glass, and secured some 
of a very early date. So little is known at 
present about early Chinese glass that its 
time of manufacture is problematical. The 
colors in the pieces here are rich sapphire 
blue, peacock blue, amber, and white. Some 
pieces are delicately etched. Rare Chou 
jades and silver ornaments also constitute a 
part of the general Chinese collection. 

Such romance as the emerald cup con- 
jures up, also surrounds the large silver mir- 
ror seen in one of the smaller galleries. This 
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mirror was given to Marie Antoinette as a 
wedding present. 

India and the Orient are again represented 
in the main gallery by a group of seventeenth 
century Indian rose-water sprinklers and 
hookahs, or water-pipes, and a group of 
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ing only thirty years, from 1750-1780. A 
presentation set, bearing the coat-of-arms of 
Lord Napier, is also shown. 

A specimen of English Webb glass, in 
the form of a beautiful urn, is similar in 
technique to ancient cameo glass—blue and 


Lert: Grarco-SyRIAN GLASS VESSEL, WITH FOUR FIGURES IN RELIEF. 


CENTER: ARABIC BEAKER, ENAMELED IN RICH COLORS, AND BEARING A DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION. IXTH TO 
XtTH century, A. D. 


Ricut: SMALL SIDONIAN GLASS PITCHER, WITH MOLDED DESIGN, Ist centTuRY A. D. 


thirteenth and fourteenth-century glazed and 
iridescent Rakka ware. 

A splendid collection of English Battersea 
enamels comprises tea-caddies, patch-boxes, 
writing-sets, and numerous étuis and necés- 
saires, with their contents. The large Bat- 
tersea tea-urn shown in a separate case, is 
perhaps the finest example of the English 
enamelers’ work of Battersea, a period last- 


white. It was carved out by hand, consum- 
ing five years in its execution. ‘The speci- 
men was exhibited in an unfinished state at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

Specimens of English and Italian furni- 
ture dating from the sixteenth century 
include tables, cabinets, and a beautifully 
carved armoire. Louis XV chairs covered 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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NEAR AND FAR TO BE NUT THE WORK OF MEN BUT OF A RACE OF TITANS. 3 ———~ 








THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN RELIGIOUS 
ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY 





By M1nNA PartripGE GILL 


O FAR as I know, little if any attention 

has been paid in American periodical 

literature to the underlying influence 
the so-called dreischiffige Kirche, or Hallen- 
kirche the “hall church”, has had in deter- 
mining the startling appearance of the new 
modernistic religious edifices in Germany. 
Such, for example, are the remarkable 
churches of St. Joseph, of the Holy Spirit 
and of the Holy Cross, all in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. 

Indeed, as one studies the type of sacred 
edifice now approved in the Reich, it may be 
doubted if the truly remarkable and signifi- 
cant achievements of the German designers 
are not really more interesting from the 
archeological viewpoint than because of any 
notion of a progressive development in ar- 
chitectonics. Certainly though the external 
aspects of these new churches give an im- 
pression of strangeness and at times even of 
a grotesque unsuitability, the more one 
studies them in the light of the great Gothic 
fanes throughout the country, the more defi- 
nite becomes the conviction that here, after 
all, is really nothing disturbing or bizarre. 
These convictions were deeply impressed 
upon me during a rather intensive study 
of ecclesiastical architecture in western 
Germany last summer. I make no pre- 
tensions to special architectural experience 
or training, and offer the subjoined notes 
only as a matter of common interest to 
everyone fortunate enough to visit a mar- 
velously picturesque and romantic land. 

The German church edifice of today 
grows right out of the Gothic. The special 
characteristics Germany wove throughout 
her rendering were a profoundly impressive 


solidity and strength typical of the nation, 
and, especially in the sculptured adornments, 
a tremendously vigorous—if not even at 
times a violent—realism. This resulted in 
the creation of a type of psychological 
portraiture in the thousands of statues 
on and in religious erections throughout 
the country. There is naturally a compeiling 
freshness and individuality to such work in 
even its crudest examples. 

The three Gothic cathedrals 1 have chosen 
as outstanding examples of interest for the 
purpose of this discussion, all lie in western 
Germany not far from the French border. 
There the Gothic spirit was both felt and 
understood first. There, too, the Germans 
had time to work out their adaptations with 
full regard to ethnic and local conditions. . 
Of the three, the vast Cathedral or Dom of 
Koln, begun in 1248, is a very striking 
example of the fact that when the Germans 
abandoned the fine and racially personal 
type of Romanesque they had constructed 
for centuries, and commenced to borrow 
ideas and plans, they sacriticed originality 
for the sake of something new. The KO6lner 
Dom is far from perfect, though its tremen- 
dous size and mass makes it an imposing 
monument. In contrast with its undue width 
and other details which show that its archi- 
tects had borrowed rather than fully mas- 
tered French proportions, the Liebfrauen- 
kirche of Trier shines like a gem. Begun 
eight years earlier, its proportions are per- 
fect, and its lack of a triforium, together 
with its lofty columns, more than prove the 
acumen of the German builders in omitting 
any middle story. 

Neither of these great structures, how- 
ever, is a drieschiffige Kirche, a “hall 
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church.” The name appears to have been 
derived from the hall-like spaciousness of 
these edifices. Their principal characteristic 
is the equal or nearly equal height of both 
aisles and nave, often with a single roof 
covering the entire structure. Naturally, 
with the nave completely enclosed, adequate 
lighting from the side is out of the question. 


nave, and carry the thrust of the main vault 
directly to the external aisle-buttresses. 
Aisle-windows are sometimes very lofty, but 
as already indicated cannot illuminate the 
nave properly. 

To return again to the Gothic for a mo- 
ment, the Cathedral of Strassburg is, after 
Koln, perhaps the most important structure 





DovuBLE DOORWAY OF THE SouTH TRANSEPT, STRASSBURG CATHEDRAL. 


So almost the only illumination came from 
the frontal and apsidal windows. 

The earliest example of “hall church”, 
dating from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, is St. Elizabeth’s, at Marburg. Its 
nave and aisles are precisely the same height 
—-sixty-eight feet—and the effect produced 
by the loftiness of the arches and piers is 
as grand as it is pleasing. The design does 
away with the need for flying buttresses, 
since the aisles are half the width of the 
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of true German Gothic. It may also be said 
of Strassburg that the solid Romanesque 
traditions of earlier times had no influence 
upon the plan or its execution, in sobering 
the airiness of the edifice, especially in its 
imposing western facade. Erwin von 
Steinbach, who designed and partly executed 
this magnificent front, with its double screen 
tracery and myriad statues, displayed here 
as thorough a grasp of the Gothic principle 
as any other Teutonic architect, and that 
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FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW STRASSBURG CATHEDRAL RISES IN MAJESTY 
ABOVE HOUSES THAT HUDDLE LIKE CHICKS ON EVERY SIDE. 
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THE FAMOUS “ANGELS’ PILLAR” IN STRASSBURG 
CATHEDRAL. 


without losing his force. This-is perhaps 
more than usually notable since parts of the 
vast church are very early indeed. One sec- 
tion of the crypt goes back to 1015. ‘The 
transitional apse is a clear illustration of 
Simpson’s bon mot that the Gothic is merely 
the coming of age of the Romanesque, since 
it blends the latter with the former delignt- 
fully. The nave, however, finished in 1275 
or thereabouts, is the flower of late thir- 
teenth century Gothic. The fine transeptal 
double doorways, Romanesque and heavy, 
lend both contrast and basis from which 
springs the delicacy of the nave. 

While the English critics are not unani- 
mous in considering the Minster of Freiburg 
the equal in purity of style of Strassburg 
and Metz, to the less technical-minded ob- 
server the soaring elegance of its tremendous 
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spire and the clearly masterful transforma- 
tion of its supporting tower from a square 
base to an octagonal upper section, make it 
one of the loveliest edifices in the country. 
In symmetry of proportion, completeness of 
execution and tastefulness of decoration, it 
seems to me to stand alone and to present 
the elemental features of Germany’s concep- 
tion of the Gothic at their best. Its sanguine 
color—it was built of red sandstone—makes 
it glow like a jewel in the green vailey 
below the Schlossberg. Elaborately gilded, 
painted, carved old guild houses flank the 
square with vivid colors of their own and 
give it the rich setting such a gem should 
have. 

Most of the Cathedral was erected be- 
tween 1122 and 1252, though the choir was 
not done until almost three centuries later— 
1513. Notwithstanding that tardiness of 
completion, there is a most gratifying unity 





FLYING BUTTRESSES ABOVE THE CHOIR. OF FREIBURG 
CATHEDRAL, 
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to the edifice. The open-work spire is by 
far the best in Germany, and here the mar- 
velous manual dexterity of the German 
stone-worker shows at its best. No otier 
builders, regardless of time or race, have 
displayed the same ingenuity and craftsman- 
ship in the interpenetration of stone mould- 
ings, and the only fair comparison for such 
spires as this, or such open-air staircases as 
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towers at the western ends of many of their 
finest cathedrals. Too many towers to a 
church is an extravagance and takes from 
rather than adds to its distinction. 

The newer ecclesiastical architecture is 
necessarily more economical in design than 
the medieval. The three new churches illus- 
trated here neither have towers nor need 
them. Unity of plan would be destroyed by 


FrRErBURG MINSTER, LOFTY AND GRACEFUL, GLOWS LIKE A JEWEL IN THE GREEN VALLEY BELOW THE 
SCHLOSSBERG. 


those of the Cathedrals of Strassburg and 
Ulm, is the delicate ivory carvings of the 
Chinese. The refinement, detail and grace 
of the crockets, finials, decorated buttresses 
and pierced parapets reveal a mastery un- 
equalled in the history of building. 

One other noteworthy feature distin- 
guishes Freiburg Cathedral: its singleness 
of tower. Wisely the Germans, almost aione 
among European nations, erected single 


the addition of a tower to such a church, for 
instance, as Martin Weber’s Hoiy Cross edi- 
ice at Frankfort. Here the unadorned “hall 
church” type of sidewall, pierced by lofty, 
narrow windows, and the tuwering slender- 
ness of the four piers of the northern en- 
trance, carry their own suggestion of the 
airiness of the Gothic and clearly reveal 
their source. The church ot St. Joseph, also 
in Frankfort, is harder to classify, and in its 
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case there is less suggestion of the “hail 
church” because the nave is lighted by cilere- 
story lancets at the side and front. The 
Hallenkirche idea seems, however, carried 
out in the rectangular facade, which soars 
up to considerable height and is covered by a 
steeply pitched gable roof. ‘The German art 
historian Lubke points out that the “hail 
churches” really expressed an architectural 


at work here, but as it was the work of the 
same architect, Weber, who reared the Holy 
Cross church, we may assume at least some 
of the same sources of inspiration. Perhaps 
the solid mass of the lower portion leans 
toward the new idea in factory-construction 
of windowless edifices lighted artificially. 
But certainly the fenestration directly below 
the eaves, the gable rcof, the three tall piers 





ARCHITECT MARTIN W2BER’S MODERN CHURCH OF THE Hoty Spirit Is FRANKFORT’S MOST UNUSUAL 
RELIGIOUS EDIFICE. 


trend away from the French Gothic and dis- 
tinctively Teutonic. Its first tendency was 
to lessen height. “On the exterior,” he says 
[1:541], “the simplification was not infre- 
quently carried to baldness . . . by the re- 
moval of the complicated buttress system the 
external appearance gained much in sim- 
plicity of design, and retained a certain 
gravity...” 

The Church of the Holy Spirit is perhaps 
Frankfort’s most unusual religious edifice. 
Several diverse influences seem to have been 


in the partly opened upper story of the 
facade-block, and the complete lack of any 
significant entrance from the street, all hark 
back toward the “halls” of earlier times. 
None of these three structures may boast of 
beauty in the sense in which their Gothic 
ancestors possessed it. Yet the derivation 
seems reasonably plain, and the longer one 
devotes himself to studying these remarkable 
and highly significant creations, the more he 
perceives in them both past and present, his- 
tory and prophecy. 
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THE GOLD RHYTON. 
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A MINOAN GOLD TREASURE 


By Gustavus A. EISEN 


gold objects, dating back to circa 1650 

B. C., was brought to this country 
from a tomb on an island in the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean Sea. ‘The present 
owner gave them to the writer for descrip- 
tion. From my original manuscript, too 
lengthy for the present purpose, the follow- 
ing is a greatly condensed review from 
which all details of discussion and argument 
have been eliminated. The objects wili be 
exhibited in Chicago during this summer’s 
continuation of A Century of Progress. 
They will be on display in the Hali of Re, 
ligion, North Hall, in an exhibition of early 
religious art which will include the Great 
Chalice of Antioch and the Chalice find. 


Te collection of Middle Minoan III 


THE GOLD RHYTON 


The form is that of an amphorisk without 
handles, or more precisely of an ancient ala- 
bastron, 175 mm. high and 75 mm. at its 
widest diameter. It is made in five horizon- 
tal sections of gold sheets with repoussé fig- 
ures. The scenes are arranged in two zones 
one above the other. The upper scene con- 
tains bull play in the arena. The lower 
shows the entrance into the ring of three 
pairs of professional boxers, accompanied 
by the master, tutor, guardian or referee. 

Theme I. The bull is charging and the 
acrobat is horizontally stretched in the air 
immediately behind the horns, his legs 
spreading over the bull’s back. The feat 
seems to have been accomplished by a leap 
from behind over the bull’s back, very much 
as is done at present in the Spanish bull 
rings. 


Theme II. The bull charges with his 


head turned sideways. The acrobat is poised 
horizontally in the air. 


This feat seems to 





have required great skill and could be a 
momentary feature of the first theme. 

Theme III. In this theme the act differs 
absolutely from the two previous ones, and 
consists of a forward summersault by the 
acrobat, who, placed in front of the bull, 
grips his horns and is thrown high in the 
air, turning and alighting with his feet on 
the bull’s back. He then makes a second 
jump, alighting in the arms of an assistant 
who followed the bull. 

The Lower Scene. The lower zone con- 
tains but one theme, a row of boxers, ready 
for bouts, entering the ring. The leader, or 
referee, carries the flagellum, or whip, with 
which to enforce the rules. The pose in all 
the figures is the same, and is one of pride 
and self-consciousness, with deep inhalation 
of air in the lungs. We observe the head- 
caps and nose protection, the legs banded as 
is customary in the Mediterranean countries 
even to the present time. The narrow waists 
are circled by padded belts. These boxers 
would be compared to the figures on the 
Hagia Triada rhyton and with the gold 
signet ring from Mycenae. (Glotz. Fig. 
38, 51, p. 341.) 


THE GOLD Cup 


This cylindrical beaker with one flat 
handle is made from a single sheet of gold 
with reliefs in repoussé and with a flat base 
added. The height is 10 cm. and the diam- 
eter, including the handle, 10 cm.; the 
diameter of the actual cup without the 
handle, 714 cm. 

The decorations consist of an upper row 
of minute arches below which is a single 
theme—a ritualistic act in which two parties 
seem to affirm a peace treaty before an altar 
on which a fire burns, suggesting the invis- 
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Tals SCENE ON THE GOLD CUP SEEMS TO INDICATE A RITUALISTIC ACT IN WHICH THE PARTIES AFFIRM 
A PEACE TREATY BEFORE AN ALTAR. 





THE UPPER SCENE OF THE GoLD RHYTON SHOWS BULL PLAY IN THE ARENA, 
THE LOWER SCENE SHOWS BOXERS READY FOR BOUTS, ENTERING THE RING. 














ible presence of their respective deities, ac- 
cording to the usage in Babylonian times. 

Two parties, each with a pair of leaders, 
face each other across the aitar. The four 
leaders hold raised, upright daggers, as we 
might suppose usual at the administration 
of an oath in a ritual confirming a treaty 
between two parties once at war. 

The caps of the two leaders to the right 
are plain. Those to the left have caps with 
plumes and tassels. Otherwise the dress of 
the four leaders and the six guards to the 
left is about the same as that of the boxers 
and acrobats on the gold rhyton, and seems 
identical with the principal Minoan costume 
of this period, characterized by exaggerated 
wasp waists and their padded belts. The 
rows of three guards, to the left, stand in 
the manner of trained soldiers, with straight 
swords “at rest shoulders right”. The 
happy expression on their faces is notice- 
able and their lips are parted as if chanting 
a hymn, or uttering words. 

The secondary personages of the right 
group are but two to the six on the opposite 
side. Their faces, however, show happiness 
and satisfaction. They possess nothing of 
the military air. Their dress is the loose 
sack coat, with heavy apparently arched pat- 
terns and with lower fringe margin. This 
costume is also the dress of the leaders of 
the so-called “harvesters” on the Hagia 
Triada aryballos vase. One of the men 
holds in his hand a tall staff with two 
prongs, also seen on the “harvester” rhyton, 
and identified by Glotz as a two pronged 
olive rake, used in harvesting olives in an- 
tiquity and even today. Both personages 


carry in the left hand the shepherd crook 
staff which also seems to have been an em- 
blem of authority, and in antiquity held by 
almost everyone of some importance from 
the common shepherd to the royal leader or 
god. 

In searching for an explanation of the 
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scene we note that the altar introduces a 
religious element, all treaties having been 
sworn to and affirmed in the presence of the 
gods. The center group of two representa- 
tive personages on each side of the altar, 
suggests that a conference is in progress. 
The raised daggers seem to indicate the tak- 
ing of an oath to keep the agreement. The 
armed soldiers on one side and the harvest- 


Tue Goip Cup. 


ers without arms might indicate that the 
military party was making a treaty accept- 
able to the agricultural party. The wide, 
rustic, ill-fitting coats are always those of 
the rural people or the shepherds. The pose 
and orderly manner of the parties, as well as 
the happy facial expressions, indicate that 
peace has been attained. The poses of the 
soldiers show surprising military training. 

The faces in the front row to the left are 
quite like that of the so-called “young 
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THe GoppEss OF VEGETATION IN THE CENTER, 
WITH A PRIESTESS ON EITHER SIDE. 


prince” figured by Sir Arthur Evans. So 
similar, indeed, is the expression of one of 
the personages that they might be one and 
the same person on both vases. 

If we turn to the Hagia Triada aryballos, 
we note that the rustic leader is dressed in 
the same costume, and with the same pattern 
as the rustic personages on our cup. Pos- 
sibly this proves a connection in the scenes 
of the objects. 
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GoLD RING WITH A Divine THRONE. 
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GOLD RING WITH GopDESS OF VEGETATION. 





GOLD RING WITH THE GODDESS OF 
VEGETATION 

Made of beaten and engraved goid, inte- 
riorly hollow, it has a bezel 24 mm. by 16 
mm. This contains a group of three figures. 
In the centre is the goddess of vegetation 
and on either side is a priestess tending a 
plant. The deity wears a tiara from which 
issue plant sprays. The scene seemingly rep- 
resents rites in connection with prayers for 


THIS SCENE HAS A DIVINE THRONE IN THE 
CENTER, PROBABLY THAT OF THE MINOTAUR. 
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rain. The design is related to that recorded 
by Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de l’Art, 
Tome IV, Pl. 428, No. 75. 


GOLD RING WITH A DIVINE THRONE 


Made of beaten and engraved gold sheet, 
interiorly hollow, it has a large oval bezel, 
38 mm. in the longest diameter. The en- 
graved scene has, in the centre, a divine 
throne, probably that of the Minotaurus, 
characterized by the bull’s head in front 
view, symbol of that deity. From the apex 
of the skull rises upwards the “‘double axe”’, 
which in Crete was the symbolic emblem of 
the royal keeper of the Labyrinth, the ruler 
or Minos of that island. The throne upon 
which the emblem rests is of the same type, 
structure and proportions as the divine seats 
represented on some Babylonian seals and 
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especially on the kudurru or boundary- 
stones of the second Babylonian empire, for 
instance that of Melishipak II, of the Kas- 
site Dynasty (B. C. 1760-1185), circa B. C. 
1216, but in use long before. The similar- 
ity is so great as to make identification cer- 
tain and that the structure is neither an altar 
nor a precinct with a sacred spring, as had 
been suggested by Glotz. From the ends of 
the upper terrace sprout straws with heads 
of wheat, tended by two priestesses, one on 
each side. The ring can therefore be con- 
sidered as that of the keeper of the Laby- 
rinth, one of the periodic Minos rulers of 
Crete. On the sides of the bezel are lotus 
emblems. Whilé the ring itself is of the 
same type as some other Minoan III rings, 
the engraving on the bezel is distinct, unique 
and of superior design. 





RAMON MELIDA Y ALINARI 


Don Ramén Mélida is dead. The great National 
Archeological Museum of Madrid has lost its chief 
of many years, and Spanish archeology one of its 
oldest, wisest, most indefatigable workers and execu- 
tives. 

Born in Madrid, October 26, 1856, José Ramén 
Mélida was the son of the eminent jurisconsult Don 
Nicolas Mélida y Lizana and of Dofia Leonor Alinari 
y Adarve, of a noted Florentine family. The artistic 
and cultural backgrounds of both families were quickly 
manifest in the youth and decided him early in following 
a career which would enable him, as his old friend and 
coadjutor, Don Francisco Alv4rez-Ossorio, Secretary 
of the Junta Superior de Excavaciones y Antiguedades, 
writes in a recent memoir, to cultivate and know the 
history of art. His education completed, he was 
appointed to post after post in his chosen field, rising 
steadily until in March of 1916 he was made Director 
of the National Archeological Museum. This position 
he filled until his retirement in July of 1930, after 
which he remained as Honorary Director. During his 
stewardship the Museum made notable advances in 
every department and in its internal order. Under his 
effective leadership notable progress was also made in 
publication of the many treasures with which the 





national collections had been enriched by his zeal. In 
the field he is best known for his systematic and accurate 
excavations of Numancia, Mérida and Ocilis. His 
lectures to the students of the School of Superior 
Studies of the Madrid Atheneum; his numerous books; 
his addresses before numberless scientific and scholarly 
societies; and his amazingly versatile contributions 
that run to hundreds in magazines and reviews pub- 
lished abroad as well as in Spain, marked him as a 
worker of untiring force and genius. Sefior Alv4rez- 
Ossorio, who is his successor as Director of the Museum, 
writes feelingly of the man and lifelong companion as 
well as of the scholar, whose consecrated life and 
laborious example, during more than fifty years, bore 
rich fruit for archeology. 


The Museum of the Department of Anthropology at 
the University of Denver has just received a gift of 
stone artifacts from Mitchell County, Texas, from 
N. J. Vaughn, palzontologist of the Denver Museum of 
Natural History. The collection is a valuable addition 
because it complements the artifacts from the plains 
area. There is also on display in the museum Mr. 
E. M. Cosmer’s very fine northern New Mexico col- 
lection of bird points, hunting points, knives, and a 
drill. The material used includes obsidian and chertz, 
ranging in color from white and gray to rose. 


Courtesy of His Excellency, The Spanish Ambassador. 


PORTRAIT OF HER EXCELLENCY THE SPANISH AMBASSADRESS TO TIIE UNITED 
STATES, BY DON CESAREO BERNALDO DE QUIROS. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A NEW PORTRAIT BY QUIROS 


By special permission of their Excellencies the 
Spanish Ambassador and Sefiora de Cardenas, ART 
AND ARCHAOLOGY has the honor of first pub- 
lishing the recently executed portrait of her Excellency 
by the well-known Argentine painter Don Cesareo 
Bernaldo de Quirés. This notable canvas, high-keyed 
and brilliant, depicts the Ambassadress, who is the 
daughter of an old and distinguished Roumanian 
family, in a native shepherd costume of white em- 
broidered in deep red. The artist placed his sitter in a 
luxurious setting on softly toned damask cushions, 
against a background of rare old silk tapestry. This 
apparently contradictory arrangement proved most 
happy in effect, for it gave the work the quality of a 
**psychological portrait’’—to quote the painter himself 
—trather than that of a mere representation of a lovely 
and roguish young Roumanian shepherdess. Using a 
limited palette, Sefior Quirés achieved an impressionism 
so vivid and arresting, that quite apart from its values 
as a likeness the canvas is a work of indisputable 
distinction. 

In discussing the portrait Sefior Quirés, who has 
been exhibiting and painting in the national capital for 
the past two years, said he had endeavored by making 
use of her Excellency’s delicate psychology and general 
style, to bring out the more clearly the grace and 
exquisite femininity of his distinguished model. ‘To 
represent a sitter in the conventionalities of everyday 
dress,” the painter declared, ‘is more or less photo- 
graphic. What I wanted to do was to present her 
Excellency the Ambassadress not only as her natural 
self, but by the use of accessories in costume and back- 
ground, posture and lighting, to give her picture a wide 
margin over the conventional portrait. I know the 
danger of non-essential trappings in portraiture; but 
I hope I have succeeded in escaping this pitfall to such 
an extent that the canvas will convey the spiritual 
message I intended, with its material features entirely 
subordinated to the realm of atmosphere.” 

Sefior Quirés is best known as the historian in can- 
vases of tremendous vitality and color, of those Argen- 
tine gauchos among whom he was born in 1881, the son 
of an old Spanish and Portuguese family of hidalgos. 
After completing his studies in Buenos Ayres, Sefior 
Quirés painted for six years in Europe, and returned 
home to begin his lifework in earnest. In recent years 
he has exhibited in Buenos Ayres, Madrid, Barcelona, 
Berlin, London, Paris, New York and Washington. 


END OF THE UR EXCAVATIONS 


After twelve seasons of archeological investigation 
at Ur of the Chaldees, during which numerous dis- 
coveries of the utmost scientific importance were made. 
the work of the joint expedition maintained there by 
the British Museum and the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania has been brought to a close. 

Dr. C. Leonard Woolley, the British archzologist, 
served continuously as field director of the expedition 
in Mesopotamia. 

‘Finis’ was written to the expedition’s long series of 
achievements when, after digging a huge pit more than 
fifty feet deep during the 1933-34 season, the arche- 
ologists uncovered approximately two hundred graves 
belonging to the Jemdet Nasr period of the fourth 
millenium B.C. 


Although it is not believed that all the possibilities 
of Ur as a site for archeological research have been 
exhausted, the partial excavation of this Jemdet Nasr 
cemetery enabled the expedition to accomplish the last 
of the important projects outlined for it and thereby 
provided a logical conclusion to its work. 

According to Dr. Woolley’s report the first concrete 
evidence that the archeologists had finally excavated 
to the level of the cemetery was furnished by the 
presence of big clay bowls lying inverted in the soil 
and bearing witness to the presence of the graves below. 

“In the space of a few days everything was changed,” 
he wrote, “‘and instead of shifting barren earth as fast 
as the basketmen could be persuaded to climb the long 
flight of stairs leading to the wagonhead, we were 
working with knives and brushes, and the pit’s bottom 
was thick with vessels of alabaster and gypsum, lime- 
stone and diorite. All these were grouped around the 
crumbling remains of skeletons whose thigh-bones were 
brought up at right angles to the spine and the knees 
tightly bent, a position peculiar to burials of the Jemdet 
Nasr period. It was extraordinary to be digging in this 
stoneless river valley in earth which did not contain so 
much as a pebble and then to come suddenly on such a 
wealth of stone. 

“In the latter part of the period, represented by the 
higher graves, stone practically supplanted the native 
clay as materials from which vessels were made, and all 
the stone was imported, some from northern Meso- 
potamia and some from the Persian Gulf far to the 
south. 

“One grave alone produced thirty-three vases, and, 
although many of the graves had been plundered in 
ancient times and so retained but a fraction of their 
original contents, we collected in one day about one 
hundred stone vases, any one of which would have 
seemed a rarity only a short time ago. 

“Altogether we recovered 770 stone vessels from 200 
graves recorded in the shaft. Copper vases and bowls 
also were uncovered, while at the necks and waists of 
the bodies we found innumerable beads of lapis lazuli 
and carnelian, crystal, shell, marble and chalcedony, 
and one of gold. All of these objects found in the 
cemetery are fine in themselves but they are particularly 
invaluable for the reconstruction of a little-known 
period.” 

In addition to uncovering the graves the expedition 
also succeeded during the past season in tracing the 
limits of the sacred area as it existed during the time of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur and down to the twentieth 
century B.C. 

“The wall of King Ur-Engur (2300 B.C.) was found 
and followed up. It revealed an entirely unexpected 
line, reducing the extent of the area to one much smaller 
than it possessed during the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the only period about which the limits of the area were 
definitely known. 

‘‘Meanwhile some of the workmen were employed in 
clearing the interior of a number of the Persian and 
Neo-Babylonian houses of which the outlines had been 
traced in a former season. Thus there has been worked 
out in detail quite a large section of the residential 
quarter of Ur as it was in this late period. 

“In one very large and important house, curiously 
like the largest private house excavated at Babylon, 
were found a number of Neo-Babylonian school tablets 
and what may be an ‘omen text’. A small house nearby 
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Courtesy, University Museum, Philadelphia. 


A GREAT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION FINISHES ITS 

worK AT Ur. MEMBERS OF THE SCIENTIFIC STAFF 

AND NATIVE WORKMEN ARE SHOWN IN THE HUGE 

PIT, MORE THAN 50 FEET DEEP, WHICH WAS DUG 
TO UNCOVER THE CEMETERY. 


yielded a collection of Persian letters and a unique doll 
or amulet in polychrome glass.” 

Certain discoveries made by the expedition were of 
paramount interest. ‘Chief of these, and easily the 
equal of any archeological discovery so far made,’’ the 
Director of the University Museum reports, “‘was the 
finding of the Pre-Dynastic royal tombs which dated 
from about 3500 B.C., and revealed an art and a 
civilization hitherto unkown. In these royal tombs, 
which gave mute evidence of human sacrifice on a 
lavish scale, the bodies of kings and queens, soldiers 
and domestic servants were found buried with an 
unbelievable wealth of jewelry, harps of silver and 
wood, vessels, weapons and tools of gold and silver 
inlaid gaming-boards ard vanity-boxes, all attesting 
to the artistry, culture, and luxury of the royal court 
of Ur five thousand years ago. 

“Tiluminating discoveries were made in the resi- 
dential districts of the city, principally in those levels 
which represent Ur at the time of Abraham. Private 
houses of middle class, rather than those of wealthy 
citizens, were of surprising elaborateness. Integral with 
many of these were private chapels, and below the 
houses were family burial vaults. In this quarter also 
were found public wayside chapels illustrating a phase 
of the religious life and practices of the inhabitants 
hitherto unknown. 

“The great public buildings found at Ur were 
prnicipally grouped in the Temenos, or Sacred Area. 
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Towering above all is the Ziggurat, the largest existing 
example of the great staged towers of Mesopotamian 
cities of which the Tower of Babel is the most famous, 
though long since destroyed. 

“Excavations near the Ziggurat revealed the Temple 
of the Moon-god, Nannar; the later, central shrine 
called E-Dublal-makh; and the Treasury House, 
E-Nun-makh. To the east was found the palace built 
by the Third Dynasty Kings, Ur-Engur and Dungi, 
while to the northwest was a large palace built in the 
sixth century B.C. by King Nabonidus for his daughter 
Bel-Shalti-Nannar, sister of the Belshazzar who, the 
Bible recounts, saw the handwriting on the wall, 
predicting the fall of Babylon. 

“‘A discovery of quite a different kind was the finding 
of a bed of water-laid clay, eight feet thick, deposited 
below the level of the earliest purely Sumerian occu- 
pation and above the level containing remains of a very 
different civilization mixed with those of Sumerian 
type. 

“The clay bed marked, if it did not cause, a break in 
the continuity of history. What is equally important, a 
silt deposit of such dimension could only have been 
laid down by a flood of water much greater than any 
of the ordinary inundations which are of normal 
occurrence in Lower Mesopotamia. 

“Less spectacular are the hundreds of objects which 
were found including inscribed tablets, cylinder seals 
and seal impressions, and pottery. These, while lacking 
in popular appeal, are invaluable to the archzologist 
and the student of the times, who from them can read 
and synthesize a remarkably complete and accurate 
picture of the peoples and the life of Ur during the 
centuries and millenia of the city’s existence.” 





MISSING ISSUES OF THE LOTUS MAGAZINE 


Mr. E. H. Anderson, Director of the New York 
Public Library, has written ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY for 
help in completing the Library’s files of the Lotus Maga- 
zine. ‘This publication was merged with ArT AND AR- 
CHAEOLOGY years ago, but it is possible that some sub- 
scribers have retained their copies. Any who have done 
so and are willing to present them to:the Library freely, 
are requested to communicate with Mr. Anderson at 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York City. 

The missing issues needed are as follows: Lotus 
Magazine, vol. 1, no. 1 to vol. 3, no. 4, inclusive; vol. 4, 
nos. 1 and 5 to the end of the vol.; vol. 9, nos. 4, 6, 7, 9, 
and 11 to the end of the vol.; vol. 10, nos. 3 and 6 to the 
end of the vol.; vol. 11, no. 10 to the end of the volume. 


THE. TWELVE GODS IN THE AGORA 


Reports to the daily papers from Athens early in 
April announced the discovery by Professor T. Leslie 
Shear of Princeton, of the remains of a temple which 
once contained the statue dedicated to the twelve gods. 
As this structure was a landmark repeatedly mentioned 
in classical works, its location has been considered 
essential to any accurate reconstruction of the city of 
early times. Little but the base remains. It bears an 
inscription stating that the well known general, 
Leagros (Vth century, B.C.), had dedicated the statue 
to the twelve gods. Rabbets cut into the base indicate 
Wetal clamps which once attached the bronze image to 
its pedestal. In all probability it was placed at one of 
the most important street intersections in the city, 
and it is most unfortunate that the tracks of the 
Athens-Piraeus railway line make farther detailed 
excavation in its immediate vicinity impossible. 
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Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece. 
By E. L. Sukenik. The Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy, 1930. Pp. xii; 90. 20 plates, 
19 text-figures, 1 map. Oxford University Press, 
London and New York. 1934. $3.50. 


Wherever there was a community of Jews 
in ancient times, there was usually a synagogue. 
These houses of worship arose after the Baby- 
lonian exile, 586, B.C., when the temple of 
Solomon and Jerusalem were destroyed, and 
the Jews were scattered. The synagogues were 
built to satisfy the cravings for worshipping 
Jehovah. This was a most important religious 
movement for it meant a form of worship which 
“excluded alike initiation by mysteries and 
propitiation by offerings’. The synagogue 
became the prototype of the Christian church 
and the Moslem mosque. 

These facts make the volume by Dr. Sukenik 
a book of unusual interest. He is remarkably 
well equipped for preparing such a work. He is 
the professor of archeology in the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, and has had years of 
experience in digging Biblical sites. The present 
volume has three chapters discussing the 
“Origin and Significance of the Synagogue’, 
“Development of Synagogue Architecture’’, 
and “Architecture of Synagogues’. An 
appendix describes several synagogues dis- 
covered since the lectures were delivered in 
1930. Most of the synagogues are in Palestine 
but a few are in Syria, Transjordania, Greece 
and Yugoslavia. All are in ruins, caused 
chiefly by earthquakes. Most have been 
quarries for building materials. 

Dr. Sukenik by his expert knowledge has, 
however, been able to reconstruct these 
synagogues so that we can pretty accurately 
visualize them. Most of them faced toward 
Jerusalem and had a nave with two side aisles. 
An Apse contained a chest with Old Testament 
rolls. Many have inscriptions in Aramaic and 
Greek recording the names of the donors. 
Some had mosaic floors picturing plants, 
animals and Biblical scenes. A few have 
frescoes depicting cycles of Biblical episodes. 
The figures in the text and the plates are 
remarkably well made and throw much light 
on the topics discussed. The whole work is a 
fine, scholarly contribution to the archeology 
of the ancient synagogue. The volume is an 
admirable piece of book-making with large 
type, thick paper, wide margins and sub- 
stantial cloth binding. 

GerorGE S. DUNCAN. 


BOOK CRITIQUES 





A Guide to the Collections. Part I: Ancient 
and Oriental Art. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 1934. Pp. 84. Many illus- 
trations. Paper, 25 cents. 


In issuing this new, comprehensive and 
admirably illustrated guide to its collections of 
treasures of every sort from Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, the classical world, the Near East, 
and including oriental armor and weapons, 
the Metropolitan has laid all its visitors under 
considerable obligation. The Guide is entirely 
adequate for its purpose, the typography is 
excellent, the paper good and the illustrations 
right. The size of the little volume, 5% x 8% 
inches, makes it convenient for carrying. The 
plans of the galleries housing the particular 
treasures indicated are most helpful. 


Agrippa’s Building Activities in Rome. By 
Frederick W. Shipley. (Washington University 
Studies—New Series, Language and Literature, 


No. 4). Pp.97. 4 maps. 1933. $1.25. 


Until recently excavation in the Eternal City 
has been more or less haphazard; it is natural, 
then, that Dean Shipley’s purpose should be 
rather to bring order out of a chaotic welter of 
ancient authors, the Corpus, Renaissance archi- 
tects, and the findings of modern topographers, 
than to attempt the unearthing of new build- 
ings, new inscriptions and new theories. This 
study, a sequel to a similar treatment of the 
building operations of the Augustan triumph- 
ales and imperatores (except Augustus himself), 
summarizes the names, dates and literature of 
the constructions in the City associated with 
Agrippa. It is useful not merely to the scholar 
but also to the layman who wishes to under- 
stand these elements in the Rome he visits. 
Only rarely does the author canvass contro- 
versial points; happy exceptions are his treat- 
ments of the Pantheon, the relation of the 
Saepta and Diribitorium, and his contribution 
of the date of the Pons Agrippe. He might 
have conjectured with profit to the reader as 
to wherein “the Virgo gave its name to the 
Euripus’’, as to what caused the same aqueduct 
to meander so after emerging from under- 
ground, and as to some other problems that 
might have borne detailed discussion, but his 
policy is the careful organization of what we 
have rather than the confusion of the issue by 
speculations as to what we do not. 

A footnote explains the necessary omission 
of Meyer Reinhold’s biography of Agrippa 
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from the documentation, which is otherwise 
punctilious. Many of the relevant citations 
from ancient authorities are conveniently given 
in extenso in an appendix. No specific use is 
made, however, of Herschel’s edition and use- 
ful commentary of Frontinus de Aquis; Cassi- 
odorus’ derivation of Virgo is not mentioned; 
Pausanias (vi. 20, 10-14, on the stadium at 
Olympia) should have been adduced as a 
parallel to the dolphins in the circus; and it 
is not quite fair to say that Frontinus gives 
no clue as to his use of the word munera. 
HOWARD COMFORT. 


THE GELLATLY COLLECTION 
(Concluded from Page 125) 


in tapestry and needlework may be seen in 
all the galleries. 

To this brief summary of the Gellatly 
Collection must be added a tribute to the 
collector and his first wife, Edith Rogers, 
who aided him during her lifetime. How- 
ever, much of the collection was acquired in 
the last ten years. In 1928 the collection 
grew very fast, many paintings and objects 
of art being added in that year. He sacri- 
ficed his fortune to achieve his purpose, that 
others might enjoy what he himself enjoyed. 

Mr. Gellatly was born in New York in 
1853; his parents died when he was a youth, 
and he was brought up by his uncle, William 
A. Gellatly, who was a partner in the drug 
firm of W. H. Schieffelin & Co. John Gel- 
latly represented the firm in London. About 
1883 he married Edith Rogers, and soon 
after left the drug firm and went into the 
insurance and real estate business. Beyond 
this meager outline, little is known of the 
details of Mr. Gellatly’s life. He married a 
second time late in life—in fact, after his 
Collection had been accepted by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Unfortunately Mr. Gel- 
latly did not live to see his treasures brought 
to Washington; he died of pneumonia No- 
vember 8, 1931, in New York City, at the 
age of 78. 
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College Instruction in Art. By Archie M. 
Palmer and Grace Holton. Foreword by Robert 
L. Kelly. Pp. 64. Association of American 
Colleges, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1934. 


One is often inclined to wonder exactly what 
the American college is doing in imparting 
some notion of aesthetics to its students. 
Apparently a good many of those who feel 
responsibility for the cultural quality of the 
people as a whole have asked this same question 
with the result that a three-phase survey of 
the situation was recently made by the authors 
of this little book. In the foreword to it Mr. 
Kelly is careful to state that ‘‘the treatment 

. is in narrative and descriptive rather than 
in critical or philosophical form.’’ The authors 
in their Introduction say their work was done 
to “‘depict the present situation, to indicate 
significant trends and advances, and to help 
chart the way for the improvement of college 
instruction in art.’’ The monograph contains 
four parts: Introduction; Recent Develop- 
ments; Outlook for the Future; Arts Program 
of the Association of American Colleges. 
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